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| The American Republics | 








PAN AMERICAN DAY PROCLAMATION 


[Released to the press by the White House] 
Pan American Day ANp THE FirrierH ANNI- 
VERSARY OF THE FOUNDING OF THE PAN 
AMERICAN UNION 


BY THE PRESIDENT OF THE UNITED STATES 
OF AMERICA 


A Proclamation 


Wuereas in 1930 the Governing Board of 
the Pan American Union recommended that 
April 14 be designated as Pan American Day 
in all the American Republics, and that it be 
established as a commemorative symbol of the 
sovereignty of the American nations and the 
voluntary union of all in one continental com- 
munity; and 

Wuereas during the past ten years Pan 
American Day has been annually observed and 
has increased in significance through its em- 
phasis on the spirit of peace, friendship, and 
cooperation uniting the nations of the Amer- 
ican Continent; and 

Wuereas in 1940 Pan American Day will 
be especially important because it will mark 
the Fiftieth Anniversary of the founding of 
the Pan American Union, the international 
organization of the twenty-one American Re- 
publics, which was established in accordance 
with a resolution adopted on April 14, 1890, 
by the First International Conference of Amer- 
ican states and which, during the last half 
century, has constantly fostered the develop- 
ment of closer economic, cultural, and juridical 


relations between the nations of the Western 
Hemisphere; and 

Wuereas it is most appropriate that the peo- 
ple of the United States should commemorate 
this significant occasion and thereby testify 
to the close bonds of friendship that unite the 
Government and people of the United States 
with those of the other republics of the Amer- 
ican Continent; 

Now, THEREFORE, I, Frankiin D. Roosevetr, 
President of the United States of America, do 
hereby order that on April 14, 1940, the flag 
of the United States be displayed on all Gov- 
ernment buildings, and do hereby invite the 
churches, the educational institutions, the civic 
associations, and the people of the United 
States generally to observe with appropriate 
commemorative ceremonies this Pan American 
Day and the Fiftieth Anniversary of the 
founding of the Pan American Union. 

IN WITNESS WHEREOF, I have hereunto set my 
hand and caused the seal of the United States 
of America to be affixed. 

Done at the City of Washington this 12’ 
day of February, in the year of our Lord nine- 

teen hundred and forty, and of the 

[seaL] Independence of the United States of 

America the one hundred and sixty- 
fourth. 


FRANKLIN D. Rooseve.r 
By the President: 
CorpELL Hutz, 
Secretary of State. 


[ No. 2386] 
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THE DIPLOMATIC DEFENSE OF THE AMERICAS 


Address by Assistant Secretary Berle? 


[Released to the press February 15] 

The real task, I take it, of diplomatic defense 
is to make military defense unnecessary. The 
proper aim of the conduct of foreign relations 
should be to create a state of affairs in which 
the national interest of all parties is pro- 
tected, the structure of international organ- 
ization is preserved, and the use of military 
force is unnecessary. 

Consequently, when we talk about the diplo- 
matic defense of the Americas we are not talk- 
ing about a series of shifts or tricks. Still 
less do we contemplate shifting alliances, a 
juggle of forces resulting in a balance of power, 
or a set of strategems. What we really mean 
is the endless and often unspectacular work of 
so handling the relations of the American fam- 
ily of nations that they shall be secure, inde- 
pendent, and free, both in their economic and 
in their political life. Nations which are safe 
and which rest on a sound economic founda- 
tion and which are free to carry their political 
and cultural evolution to the greatest height 
of which they are capable, are as nearly secure 
and defended as nations in this modern world 
can be. 

I disclaim any expertness in military affairs. 
But I think you have been told by the military 
men that the United States is safe so long as 
no overseas power establishes a military base 
of operation on this hemisphere. By ‘good 
fortune, this is also true of all our American 
neighbors. In the diplomatic field the same 
proposition holds. So long as the American 
family of nations conducts its own affairs, so 
long as no overseas power dominates the life 
of any part of the Americas, the hemisphere, 
in the present state of affairs, is diplomatically 
defended. 

The events of the past few years have un- 
happily taught us that there may be other ways 


1 Delivered at the New York Herald-Tribune Forum 
Inter-American Conference, February 15, 1940. 


of establishing domination than that of direct 
military conquest. The lesson is an old one, 
President Monroe, in formulating the famous 
Doctrine, recognized it when he paid his re- 
spects without saying so to the Holy Alliance— 
that group of West European powers which 


‘then dreamed of reestablishing the imperial 


system in the Americas. That is why the Mon- 
roe Doctrine refers not only to the actual tak- 
ing of territory but also to the establishment 
of a foreign “system” within the New World. 
We have seen that same technique applied in 
recent years, chiefly by the use of propaganda 
and the attempt to organize groups within 
the country for the purpose of influencing or 
dominating its policy. The object, of course, 
is to deprive the country of its independence by 
seizing its government from within. Were 
such an attack made upon the Americas, the 
primary line of defense would be diplomatic 
rather than military. 

In the pan-American group of nations we 
have rather definitely discarded certain of the 
Old World methods. This hemisphere has 
been less militarized than any similar area, 
with a like population, in modern history. 
When we speak to each other in the American 
family, it has to be with the voice of reason 
and common sense. All of us have not only 
renounced any right to intervene forcibly in 
our neighbor’s affairs, but we have pledged our- 
selves to settle disputes within the continent 
by diplomacy, by the use of arbitration, or by 
international justice. These pledges are taken 
seriously. 

Equally, we have not attempted the use of 
propaganda or organization of minorities. 
This is perhaps because the more we learn 
about the use of propaganda in other parts 
of the world, the less we like the result, and 
the less we are impressed with its ultimate use- 
fulness. It is a healthy sign, on the whole, 
that the American Continent reacts against 
heavy doses of foreign doctrine. Occasionally, 
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our own Government is asked why, when other 
countries resort to high-pressure propaganda 
methods, we do not meet that sort of activity 
on itsown ground. So far as the United States 
is concerned, we have felt, first, that we do not 
wish to make use of that sort of weapon be- 
cause of its essential dishonesty; and second, 
that from a highly practical point of view, we 
doubt that such propaganda would be effective, 
were we to try. Instead, we have steadily 
endeavored to pursue the line of seeking com- 
mon understanding; and the method of doing 
this is the real subject for this talk this 
afternoon. 

You all have in mind, I am sure, the back- 
ground of the diplomacy of the Americas. 
After the liberation of most of South America 
from the Spanish Empire, and of the great 
Republic of Brazil from Portugal, the concep- 
tion arose of a grouping of nations covering 
the entire New World. Originally it was little 
more than a dream; and it is attributed to 
Simon Bolivar. It was understood that the 
nations which had established themselves in- 
tended to be independent and sovereign; 
but it was equally realized that the bonds 
between the nations of the New World were 
unusually strong. Beneath that there was a 
fervent desire to escape from the tragic cycle 
of conquest and reconquest, of wars of aggres- 
sion followed by wars of revenge, of sterile 
campaigns by each nation to establish a dom- 
inant position, only to lose it a few years later. 
The Old World, just after the Napoleonic 
Wars, was not very much more inspiring than 
it is today; and the three Americas sought 
escape from that seemingly endless prison 
house of continual warfare. 

So there arose the system of inter-American 
conferences. They began slowly and _ halt- 
ingly; at times, the possibility of hemispheric 
cooperation seemed almost dead. Yet, through 
the years, statesmen, writers, philosophers, and 
public-spirited groups like your own declined 
to let the idea die. Slowly, it gathered head- 
way. Half a century ago, it was given added 
impetus by the organization of the Pan Amer- 
ican Union, which celebrates its fiftieth birth- 
day in a few weeks. 
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With this came the series of systematic inter- 
American conferences which, as you all know, 
take place every 4 or 5 years, though occasion- 
ally special conferences are called where there 
is unusual work to be done. Alseady we begin 
to see the system emerging. We do not have 
international conferences in the New World 
for the purpose of ending wars. We have 
them for the purpose of maintaining and de- 
fending our peace—a radically different idea. 

I need not recount here the long history by 
which the principles of the American family 
were forged out—a sort of informal constitu- 
tion to which the New World already sub- 
scribed. It is enough to say that today the 
juridical equality of all of the 21 states is 
recognized: small and large, strong and weak. 
In like measure, the use of force as between 
this group has been renounced; orderly proc- 
esses for the settlement of disputes exist; and 
the right of intervention by any of us in the 
affairs of any others of us has been ended. We 
have thus begun to work out the essential prin- 
ciples of the Cooperative Peace, which is the 
great contribution of the western world to the 
conduct of foreign affairs. The diplomatic 
defense of the Americas is, in essence, the 
proper working of the Cooperative Peace. 

Disturbed conditions in world affairs have 
forced a new development in the past few 
years. New doctrines—or more accurately, old 
doctrines in new dress—have once more domi- 
nated the international scene. There have 
been claims that the possession of great force 
entitled the possessor to mastery of the world. 
There have been claims that certain races were 
born to rule and others to serve. There has 
been talk of an international dictatorship, in 
which the dictator appeared to be the only 
solid certainty. The names have varied, but 
the effect has been unhappily all too plain: a 
world in which peace ceased to exist save by 
grace of some conqueror. Waves of these 
forces washed across the oceans and were felt 
in the American Continent. Plainly, it was 
time that the American family of nations 
should consider not only its internal organiza- 
tion but the position it should take with regard 
to world affairs. 
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That is precisely what happened. At Buenos 
Aires in 1936 the watchword was inter-Amer- 
ican solidarity, and the method by which it 
was to be maintained was consultation between 
the American powers. At the conference in 
Lima, in 1938, the Declaration of Lima asserted 
the intent of the American nations to defend 
and maintain their independent institutions 
against all comers and to cooperate to that end, 
consulting as to the measures which might be 
necessary, whenever it appeared that the Amer- 
ican peace might be disturbed. By now the 
American group has not only an internal prin- 
ciple of organization, but an external policy 
of defense; a policy which stands it in good 
stead at a time when the foundations of the 
Old World seem to be crumbling. 

The Cooperative Peace which is our diplo- 
matic defense involves certain outstanding 
obligations. For, if we mean what we say, any 
member of the American family of nations is 
entitled as a right to request consideration of 
its problems by the whole group, whenever it 
considers itself in serious difficulty. If, for 
example, any American nation should be put 
in a position where in order to live it had to 
yield its independent control of its own affairs 
to an overseas power, all the Americas would 
be concerned. If, to avoid that, such an Amer- 
ican nation asked help from its American fel- 
lows, all would be obliged to see what, if any- 
thing, they could do to meet the situation. 
Many of these obligations fall most heavily 
upon the United States, which happens to be 
the most populous and the wealthiest of the 
group. Our very ability to assist imposes, as 
I see it, an obligation on us to give help wher- 
ever we properly can. 

In consequence, the diplomatic defense of 
the Americas is an almost continuous process. 
It goes on in endless ways which achieve little 
publicity but are vitally important. You 
would find, for example, conferences on public 
health; indeed, the United States Public 
Health Service is almost as well known in 
much of South America as the American dip- 
lomatic service. You would find one country 
asking a mission from another American coun- 
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try to reorganize police methods, and getting 
it. You would find that we send our own rep- 
resentatives to conferences on archeology and 
Indian affairs, to communicate the results of 
our own studies, and still more, to draw in- 
formation and wisdom from the many students 
of like affairs in Central and South America. 
You would find inter-American engineers giv- 
ing their services when requested to lay out 
roads—as, for instance, the great pan-American 
highway which will eventually link the Ameri- 
cas from the Canadian border to the Argen- 
tine. You would find that there is a Com- 
mittee on Women’s Affairs, under the chair- 
manship of a distinguished Argentine lady, 
Sefiorita Martinez Guerrero, and on which the 
United States is ably represented by Miss Mary 
Winslow, best known for her work in the 
League of Women Voters and the Women’s 
Trade Union League. You would find that in 
inter-American matters, both technical and dip- 
lomatic, South Americans work side by side 
with the United States; and you would find 
South American doctors working in American 
hospitals. Were I merely to give the list of 
the constant, continuous, and day-to-day activ- 
ities which go on within the inter-American 
group, the time would be exhausted. 

I do not hesitate to emphasize these matters, 
because they are fundamental. They are less 
spectacular than certain of the events to which 
I shall presently refer, but they represent the 
long-range and continuing work on which the 
Cooperative Peace, and with it the hemispheric 
defense, must ultimately rest. 

Yet there are occasions in which the defense 
of the Americas comes into the strictly dip- 
lomatic field. A notable illustration of this 
was the consultation of Panama held at the 
instance of a number of American republics, in- 
cluding our own, directly after the outbreak 
of war. The primary concern of that consulta- 
tion was to prevent the American peace from 
being threatened by the processes of the Euro- 
pean war. The consultation, which included 
most of the foreign ministers of the continent, 
found no difficulty in declaring that in this 
hemisphere at least the rights of peaceful neu- 
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trals must be paramount to the rights of bellig- 
erents. It was agreed, accordingly, that they 
should maintain constant contact, with a view 
to making certain that the European war did 
not wash up onto our shores. The declaration 
of Panama set out that assertion: a clean-cut, 
forthright statement that in this hemisphere 
peaceful communication of neutrals must not 
be sacrificed to the exigency of foreign war- 
fare. Further, it appeared perfectly feasible, 
and the event seems to have proved, that the 
use of force is unnecessary to achieve that 
result so long as the American group of nations 
act together. To that is due, in large measure, 
the relative absence of conflict near American 
shores. Thus far, we have been free of war- 
fare to a far greater extent than in the first 
World War. 

But this diplomatic achievement—which 
represents the highest point yet reached in 
the solidarity of the Americas—naturally re- 
quired something more than mere words. For 
that reason, two more or less permanent com- 
mittees have been set up: One, an Inter-Amer- 
ican Committee on Neutrality, which is in 
session at Rio; the other, an Inter-American 
Advisory Committee on Economic Affairs, 
which is in session at Washington. You readily 
see why both are necessary. No one can pre- 
dict the type of problem that will arise when 
the rest of the world is engaged in war and 
when the eddies of that war may appear at 
any time across the ocean. Constant contact 
and swift decision may be needed; and may 
I add, the continuous application of measures 
which make it unprofitable for anyone to at- 
tempt to wage war on this side of the ocean. 
Decisions of this kind are made in the first 
instance by the Committee on Neutrality at 
Rio. 

In like manner, defense of the Americas in- 
volves assuring to the nations of this hemi- 
sphere a reasonably undisturbed economic life 
so far as that is possible in an upset world. 
The Inter-American Advisory Committee sit- 
ting at Washington was charged with en- 
deavoring to do something about that. In 
consequence that Committee assumed the task 
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of examining communications, shipping, the 
possible organization of markets, where there 
had been a sudden stoppage of normal trade. 
It considered the problem of finance and 
worked out and adopted a project for an In- 
ter-American Bank, which has now been sub- 
mitted to the 21 governments for suggestion 
and ratification. If this project is brought 
to a successful conclusion, it is possible that 
z new and highly significant piece of inter- 
national machinery may have been brought 
into existence—a method by which movements 
of capital from countries which have capital 
to countries which need it may be made co- 
operative instead of monopolistic. It was this 
that led the Chilean delegate to the Inter- 
American Advisory Committee to observe that 
it might well be that the creation of an Inter- 
American Bank would prove the greatest 
inter-American development since the enun- 
ciation of the Monroe Doctrine. 

The exploits of inter-American diplomacy 
do not create great heroes in the ordinary 
sense of that word. They do something much 
more fundamental. They create groups of 
friends. If they are successful, they offer to 
the world a living demonstration that inter- 
national affairs can be carried on without 
threat, without intrigue, and without fear. 
They offer the picture of a continent which is 
quite able to use force where force is needed, 
but which has found a better and a more ef- 
fective way. The whole course of inter- 
American life is designed not to build em- 
pires but to build life. In proportion as this 
type of defense is successful, it is reflected in 
better living conditions for millions of people 
to whom diplomacy is but a word. We are 
sometimes laughed at from overseas as being 
too simple, too trustful of human nature. To 
this I can only answer that as a result of this 
trust in fundamental moral principles the 
Western Hemisphere is better defended today 
than any other part of the earth’s surface; and 
that it can match its record against the rest 
of the world with a pride which comes not 
merely from its power but from its peaceful 
achievements. 
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COOPERATION BETWEEN THE UNITED STATES AND THE OTHER 
AMERICAN REPUBLICS 


The Loan of Civilian Technical and Administrative Experts ” 


The law authorizing the loan of the services 
of civilian officials of the United States to the 
governments of the other American republics 
was enacted by the United States Congress in 
1938,° in response to recommendations framed 
by the Department of State and endorsed by 
President Roosevelt. Thereunder the President 
is empowered to make available on request the 
services of technical and administrative experts 
in the employ of the United States, for duty 
abroad for an initial period of 1 year, which 
period can, however, be extended should the 
government concerned so desire. 

This measure was framed as a contribution 
toward the successful development of the pro- 
gram of cooperation between the United States 
and the other American republics, and it evoked 
such immediate interest that the Interdepart- 
mental Committee which undertook a survey 
of the various avenues of government collabo- 
ration reported to President Roosevelt in 
November 1938* that the law might well be- 
come the “cornerstone on which many future 
cooperative efforts of a practical nature will be 
based.” That this does not appear to have 
been an overstatement is attested by the fact 
that in the year and a half since the original 
law was enacted, 9 governments have availed 
themselves of its provisions, and 20 separate 
assignments totaling 83 months of service 
abroad have been made. 

The ground covered by these assignments 
represents a substantial area in the field of 


? Reprint of an article by Ellis O. Briggs, Assistant 
Chief of the Division of the American Republics, 
Department of State, which appeared in the Bulletin 
of the Pan American Union, Vol. LXXIV, No. 1, 
January 1940. 

* Act of May 25, 1988, as amended by Public, No. 63, 
76th Cong., approved May 3, 1939. 

*See Press Releases of December 3, 1938 (Vol. XIX, 
No. 479), pp. 385-398. 


practical collaboration, including the furnish- 
ing of advisory services in highway engineer- 
ing and road building, immigration procedure, 
taxation and monetary problems, customs ad- 
ministration, problems of agricultural econ- 
omy, fisheries resources and their conservation, 
patrol-boat operation, and library reorganiza- 
tion. A number of further requests are re- 
ceiving consideration at the present time, while 
favorable action on certain others was not pos- 
sible because of limitations of personnel or 
resources in the pertinent government office. 
The correspondence and related activities inci- 
dent to the administration of the act have 
become so considerable as to occupy much of 
the time of one of the officers of the Division 
of the American Republics in the Department 
of State. 

With respect to the question of reimburse- 
ment by other governments for the services 
rendered, the provisions of the law were pur- 
posely drafted to provide as great a degree of 
flexibility as possible, with a view to meeting 
in each specific case the desires of the govern- 
ment wishing to avail itself of the services. 
Thus it is provided that all remuneration to 
the individual officer concerned shall continue 
to be paid by the United States Government 
(that. is, that no compensation whatever may 
be accepted by an officer from a foreign gov- 
ernment), but that should a foreign govern- 
ment desire to reimburse the Government of 
the United States in whole or in part for the 
expenses of the detail, the President is author- 
ized to accept such reimbursement. Arrange- 
ments as to reimbursement are customarily 
agreed upon in advance of an assignment 
through informal discussion, and the President 
is authorized by the law to accept whatever 
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mutually satisfactory contribution the other 
government may wish to make. 

In a large majority of the assignments thus 
far, a substantial part of the cost has been 
defrayed by the country utilizing the services. 
This in turn has made possible these temporary 
details within the general appropriations avail- 
able to the bureaus and agencies in question, 
since the law as amended in 1939 authorizes 
the allocation of funds received from foreign 
governments as reimbursement, to the credit of 
the agency or department furnishing the serv- 
ices. Although in some instances these details 
have represented a sacrifice to the bureau or 
office involved (in that the duties customarily 
performed by one of its officers have had to 
be undertaken by others during the period of 
his absence from the United States), all 
branches of the Government have cooperated 
loyally toward acceding to requests received 
and in making members of their personnel 
available for cooperative work. 

The procedure involved in making an as- 
signment under Public No. 63 is usually for the 
diplomatic mission in Washington of the coun- 
try concerned to make informal inquiry of the 
Division of the American Republics of the De- 
partment of State, indicating the type of serv- 
ice, the qualifications required, and _ the 
approximate period of the detail. Such an in- 
quiry, however, is not infrequently received in 
the first instance by a United States diplomatic 
or consular officer in another American repub- 
lic, in which case it is forwarded to Washing- 
ton for attention. 

Upon the receipt of an inquiry, the Depart- 
ment of State ascertains whether an officer hav- 
ing the desired technical qualifications and 
experience is available in Government employ, 
and whether his services can be spared for the 
anticipated period of the detail. The roster 
of possible candidates is by no means confined 
to persons serving in the District of Columbia, 
many of the agencies of the United States 
Government possessing field services and other 
specially trained personnel serving in other 
parts of the country. In one case involving 
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the request for several specialists to collaborate 
in surveying various phases of the national 
economy of one of the American republics, ex- 
perts were obtained from three separate 
branches of the United States Government, and 
a mission of five persons was dispatched to 
undertake the work. 

Investigation in response to an inquiry hav- 
ing been completed, the interested Washington 
diplomatic mission is informed and thereupon 
makes a formal written request to the Secre- 
tary of State. Each case is submitted to the 
White House for final approval, and the Presi- 
dent has taken a keen personal interest not only 
in the assignments themselves, but also in the 
details of each arrangement and in the success 
of the work subsequently carried out abroad. 
Questions involving the acceptance of reim- 
bursement from other governments are likewise 
submitted to the President for his approval. 

Instructions are issued by the Secretary of 
State to each officer detailed for duty abroad 
informing him of his selection by the President 
and of the scope and probable duration of his 
duties. A copy of these orders is sent simul- 
taneously to the appropriate United States 
ambassador or minister, who is requested to 
inform the government to which he is 
accredited of the date of arrival of the officer 
and thereafter to cooperate with him in every 
way toward the successful execution of the 
assignment. 

In the view of the Interdepartmental Com- 
mittee on Cooperation with the American 
Republics—a body organized at the instance of 
the President in May 1938, which now includes 
16 separate agencies of the United States 
Government—it would be difficult to over- 
estimate the value of the cooperation thus far 
obtained, notwithstanding the fact that the 
authorizing legislation has been in existence 
for less than 2 years. The various problems, 
solution of which has been undertaken within 
its scope, have been of genuine reciprocal in- 
terest, and the officers of the United States who 
have served abroad considered it a privilege 
to meet and work with officials engaged in sim- 
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ilar activities in other countries. The advan- 
tages from such associations are obvious. 
Relations of mutual confidence and personal 
friendship have been established which endure 
beyond the limited periods of the details them- 
selves. Much of the work is of a continuing 
nature, and these assignments have not infre- 
quently resulted in subsequent visits to the 
United States on the part of chiefs of bureaus 
and other responsible officials of neighboring 
governments, thus giving officers in Washing- 
ton a welcome opportunity to repay the hospi- 
tality received from their friends in the south. 

The act is a concrete demonstration of prac- 
tical collaboration, in a widening field of joint 
inter-American effort; it involves partners 
working in confidence and friendship, in a 
peaceful American world. 
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PROVISIONAL COMMERCIAL AGREE. 
MENT WITH CHILE 


An announcement regarding the provisional 
commercial agreement between the United 
States and Chile effected by exchange of notes 
on January 6 and February 1, 1938, appears 
in this Bulletin under the heading “Treaty 
Information.” 


+++ 


RATIFICATION BY MEXICO OF THE 
NORTH AMERICAN REGIONAL 
BROADCASTING AGREEMENT 


An announcement regarding the ratification 
by Mexico of the North American Regional 
Broadcasting Agreement, signed at Habana on 
December 13, 1937, appears in this Bulletin 
under the heading “Treaty Information.” 
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VISIT OF SUMNER WELLES TO EUROPE 


[Released to the press February 14] 
Following is a statement by the Secretary of 
State: 


“This news item ® seems to be one more at- 
tempt at trouble making. I think the Pres- 
ident and I have agreed on policies and meth- 
ods pertaining to our foreign affairs as nearly 
uniformly as any other two persons who have 
occupied our respective positions. Nothing 
out of the ordinary occurred in the discussions 
and conferences between us leading to the an- 
nouncements made by the President of the 
special mission to Europe, and later by myself 


relating to the problems of economic restora- 
tion and of disarmament after the war. 

“As to Mr. Welles, I regard him as one of 
my most trusted personal friends and loyal 
co-workers, and it is always in that spirit that 
we discuss the various phases of our duties and 
problems. I do not think a more capable per- 
son could be sent upon the proposed European 
mission than Mr. Welles.” 


5 An article by the chief of the Washington Bureau 
of the Chicago Tribune which appeared in the Wash- 
ington Times-Herald on the subject of the special 
mission to Europe of the Under Secretary of State, 
Mr. Sumner Welles. 
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LITHUANIA: NATIONAL 
ANNIVERSARY 


[Released to the press February 16] 

The President has sent the following tele- 
gram to the President of the Republic of 
Lithuania, Antanas Smetona: 
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“Fesruary 16, 1940. 


“Please accept my cordial greetings on this 
national anniversary of Lithuania and my 
sincere good wishes for the welfare of your 
fellow countrymen. 


FRANKLIN D. Roosevetr” 











PRESENTATION OF LETTERS OF CREDENCE 


The Minister of Greece 


[Released to the press February 13] 

Remarks of the newly appointed Minister of 
Greece, Mr. Cimon P. Diamantopoulos, upon 
the occasion of the presentation of his letters 
of credence: 

Mr. PRrsIDENT: 

In remitting to Your Excellency my creden- 
tials as Envoy Extraordinary and Minister 
Plenipotentiary of Greece to the United States 
as well as the letters of recall of my distin- 
guished predecessor, Mr. D. Sicilianos, I am 
charged by His Majesty the King of the Hel- 
lenes personally to express to you the senti- 
meuts of gratitude which the Greek people will 
never cease to have toward the Government and 
the great American Nation for the moral and 
material assistance they have always extended 
in many circumstances to the Greek Nation 
especially during the last 20 years. 

Premier Metaxas equally instructed me to 
convey to you, Mr. President, his personal 
homage and the assurance of the admiration, 
friendship, and sentiments of gratitude which 
the Hellenic Nation feels for the noble Ameri- 
can people. 

Very proud and happy of my mission, I beg 
to assure you that I will do my utmost for 
the strengthening of the friendly relations 
which, very fortunately, exist between the 
United States and the Kingdom of Greece and 
to express my heartiest wishes for the welfare 


of the glorious Republic of the United States 
as well as for your personal happiness. 


President Roosevelt’s reply to the remarks of 
Mr. Cimon P. Diamantopoulos: 


Mr. MINnisTEr: 

It gives me great pleasure to receive from 
your hands the letters of His Majesty the King 
of the Hellenes accrediting you as Envoy Ex- 
traordinary and Minister Plenipotentiary near 
the Government of the United States. I also 
accept the letters of recall of your distinguished 
predecessor, Mr. Demetrios Sicilianos. 

The sentiments which His Majesty has so 
graciously expressed toward the Government 
and people of the United States through you 
are most deeply appreciated. I request you to 
convey to His Majesty my warmest personal 
regards. I also request you to convey to Pre- 
mier Metaxas an expression of my apprecia- 
tion for his greetings and friendly sentiments. 

The American people are ever cognizant of 
their priceless heritage of culture and enlight- 
enment from ancient Greece, where the earliest 
institutions of democracy flourished. They 
are no less aware of the strong bonds 
which link our two countries at the present 
time, notably through the contributions of 
Greece to our citizenry. I reciprocate most 
heartily your wishes for a continuation and 
strengthening of the friendly relations so 
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happily existing between your country and my 
own, and assure you of the readiness of the 
American Government to cooperate with you to 
this end. 
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I welcome you, Mr. Minister, as His Hellenic 
Majesty’s representative in the United States, 
and sincerely trust that your residence among 
us will be agreeable. 


The Minister of Iran 


[Released to the press February 13] 


Translation of remarks of the newly appointed 
Minister of Iran, Mr. Mohammed Schayesteh, 
upon the occasion of the presentation of his 
letters of credence: 


Mr. Presiwent: 

I have the honor to hand to Your Excellency, 
together with the letter of recall of my prede- 
cessor, the letter by which His Imperial Majesty 
my August Sovereign has deigned to name me 
as his Minister near Your Excellency. 


The sincere desire of His Imperial Majesty 
to see the bonds of fraternity between our two 
countries made closer and the efforts made to 
this end by the Imperial Government have al- 
ready traced my line of conduct, at the same 
time facilitating my high task. Thus, trusting 
in Your Excellency’s benevolence and relying 
upon the spirit of peace and upon the support 
of the Government of the Republic, I am per- 
suaded that the relations of friendship and good 
understanding uniting our two countries will 
be, to our mutual interest, more and more 
consolidated. 

It is unnecessary for me to say that, to bring 
to a good end the high mission entrusted to me, 
I shall exhibit the greatest zeal and I am sure 
that, in the exercise of my high duties, Your 
Excellency’s benevolence and the collaboration 
of the Government of the Republic are entirely 
mine. 


President Roosevelt’: reply to the remarks of 
Mr. Mohammed Schayesteh: 
Mr. MInIsTER: 

It gives me great pleasure to receive from 
your hands the letter whereby His Imperial 
Majesty the Shah-in-Shah accredits you as 


Envoy Extraordinary and Minister Plenipoten- 
tiary of Iran near the Government of the United 
States of America. I accept also the letter by 
which His Imperial Majesty has recalled your 
distinguished predecessor. 

The desire of your Sovereign that you de- 
vote your efforts toward cementing the bonds 
of friendship between our two countries is 
highly gratifying to me. The great contribu- 
tion which Iran has made in the past to our 
common civilization is too well known to need 
any emphasis. It is in the light of that con- 
tribution, however, that I have followed with 
particular interest the more recent far-reach- 
ing social] and economic reforms of your coun- 
try under the inspiration of His Majesty the 
Shah-in-Shah. 

You may be assured that, in the execution 
of your high mission, you will receive the 
friendly cooperation of the officials of this 
Government and my own personal support at 
all times. 

I shall be most grateful if you will convey 
to His Imperial Majesty the Shah-in-Shah my 
friendly sentiments for him and my sincere 
wishes for the happiness and prosperity of the 
Iranian people. It is my sincere hope, Mr. 
Minister, that your sojourn in Washington 
among us will be agreeable to you in every 
way. 

+++ 


EGYPT: BIRTHDAY OF THE KING 


[Released to the press February 12] 
The President has sent the following tele- 
gram to the King of Egypt, Farouk I: 


“Ferpruary 11, 1940. 
“Upon this anniversary of Your Majesty’s 
birth I am happy to extend my heartiest con- 
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gratulations and my sincere best wishes for 
Your Majesty’s health and happiness. 
Frankuin D. Rooseverr” 


[Released to the press February 13] 

Following is a translation of a message 
received by the President from the King of 
Egypt: 

“AppINgE Paxace, 
Cairo, February 12, 1940. 

“Deeply touched by the friendly wishes and 
congratulations which Your Excellency ex- 
presses to me on the occasion of my anniversary 
I address to you all my thanks and my most 
cordial wishes for your happiness and 
prosperity. 

Farouk R.” 














CANADA: DEATH OF THE GOVERNOR 
GENERAL 
[Released to the press February 11] 
The President has sent the following mes- 
sage to the Lady Tweedsmuir, widow of the 
former Governor-General of Canada: 


“Fepruary 11, 1940. 
“T was shocked and deeply grieved to learn 
of Lord Tweedsmuir’s death. Mrs. Roosevelt 
and I recall with pleasure and affection meet- 
ings with Lord Tweedsmuir and you and send 
you our sincere sympathy in your great loss. 
Frankun D. Roosevett” 


The Secretary of State has sent the following 
message to the Lady Tweedsmuir: 


“Fepruary 11, 1940. 
“I have learned with great sorrow of your 
distinguished husband’s death. Mrs. Hull 
joins with me in sending you an expression 


of our deepest sympathy. 
Corpett Huw” 


The Secretary of State has sent the follow- 
ing message to William Lyon Mackenzie King, 
Prime Minister of Canada: 
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“Fepruary 11, 1940. 
“In Lord Tweedsmuir’s untimely death 
Canada has suffered a great loss, and in the 
name of the Government and the people of 
the United States I send you a message of 
deepest sympathy. It was my privilege to 
know Lord Tweedsmuir and to admire him as 
a public spirited official, an outstanding figure 
in the field of letters and a warm personal 
friend. His death has filled me with sadness. 

CorpeLt Hu.y” 


[Released to the press February 13] 

The Secretary of State received the follow- 
ing telegram the night of February 12 from 
the Prime Minister of Canada: 


“Orrawa, ONTARIO, 
February 12, 1940. 
“The Honorable Corpetn Hutu: 

“My colleagues and I deeply appreciate your 
message of sympathy sent in the name of the 
Government and people of the United States. 
Our appreciation of its words will be shared in 
equal measure by the people of the Dominion. 
Canadians and Americans alike have lost a 
great man who nobly enriched our common 
literature and dedicated so much of his life to 
the strengthening of our mutual friendship. 
Your own personal sorrow reveals the place 
Lord Tweedsmuir came to have in the hearts 
of those of your countrymen who were privi- 
leged to enjoy his friendship. The personal 
regard which he had for you was very deep 
indeed. It is a consolation to recall at this 
time the close friendship Lord Tweedsmuir 
enjoyed with the President and yourself and 
the many occasions on which in the happiest 
ways it entered into our conversations. 


W. L. Mackenzie Kino” 


| The Far East | 


JAPAN: NATIONAL ANNIVERSARY 
[Released to the press February 12] 

The President has sent the following message 
to Emperor Hirohito of Japan: 
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“Tye Warte Hovss, 
February 11, 1940. 
“Upon the occasion of this memorable anni- 
versary I am happy to extend my sincere good 
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wishes for the welfare of Your Majesty and 
your family. 
Frankun D. Roosrveur” 


TRADE AGREEMENTS 
Address by Assistant Secretary Long ° 


[Released to the press February 12] 

This is Lincoln’s birthday. Perhaps the 
spirit of the Great Emancipator will contribute 
to a nonpartisan atmosphere in our discussion 
of one of the most important problems in the 
economic life of our country today. 

There is now pending for the active con- 
sideration of the American people and of the 
Congress the question of an extension of the 
Trade Agreements Act, which was first adopted 
for a period of 3 years in 1934 and then ex- 
tended for an equal period in 1937. 

Trade agreements are a means of lowering 
obstacles to American exports and of pene- 
trating barriers raised in other countries 
against the importation into those countries of 
the products of American farms and factories. 
They are designed to increase the volume of 
American foreign trade. 

Since there is such a persistent vitality in 
ancient fallacies regarding our foreign trade, 
and since these fallacies will be repeated with- 
out end in the discussions attending this ques- 
tion, there is need for continuous repetition of 
the simple basic facts regarding foreign trade 
and its importance to all of us. I propose, 
therefore, to review briefly certain cardinal facts 
about our foreign trade and our commercial 
policy as embodied in the trade-agreements 
program. 

The first and central fact is that we cannot 
hope to maintain a satisfactory economic situa- 


‘Delivered before the Women’s Luncheon Club, 
Philadelphia, Pa., February 12, 1940. 


tion in the United States without an adequate 
volume of foreign trade. This is true of both 
exports and imports. 

Our national economic machine is geared 
to the production of a number of important 
commodities in quantities which exceed our 
domestic requirements. Substantial portions 
of our output of cotton, tobacco, corn-hog prod- 
ucts, wheat, fruits, refined copper, certain 
petroleum products, machinery of various 
types, and many others must be marketed 
abroad, if these branches of production are to 
prosper. Once they are deprived of adequate 
foreign outlets, the millions of people involved 
in these branches of production find their pur- 
chasing power impaired. As a result, they can 
buy less of goods produced in this country. 

The loss of foreign markets for our export- 
able surpluses thus leads to a shrinkage of our 
domestic market as well. This effect is ac- 
centuated by the reduced volume of business 
done, in consequence of the shrinkage of mar- 
kets, by our ports, our railroads, our other 
means of transportation, our banks, our mer- 
chandizing establishments, and so forth. Loss 
of foreign markets leads to stagnation, depres- 
sion, unemployment, and general distress, 
which spread, step by step, throughout the 
whole economic system. 

It is true, of course, that the value of exports 
is less than 10 percent of the value of our total 
production of movable goods. This statistical 
fact leads some people to the dangerous con- 
clusion that, therefore, our export trade is not 
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of any appreciable economic importance to us 
and that its reduction or even complete elimi- 
nation would not hurt us much. A moment’s 
thought, however, reveals clearly the fallacy 
inherent in this view. 

Our economic system is not organized into 
two watertight compartments, one of which, 
representing 90 percent of our productive ef- 
fort, supplies our domestic market, while the 
other, representing the remaining 10 percent, 
works for the foreign market. If that were 
the case, we might be able to lop off the 10- 
percent compartment, without much injury to 
the 90-percent compartment. But that is not 
the case. The branches of production which 
produce exportable surpluses are essential parts 
of the whole intricate machinery which is our 
economic system. Impairment of these 
branches of production through loss of foreign 
markets, which in many cases represent far 
more than 10 percent of their total sales, causes 
loss of efficiency throughout the entire system. 

Of course, in any foreseeable future, we are 
not likely to lose all of our foreign markets. 
Even at the depth of the great depression, our 
export trade was still one-half in volume and 
one-third in value of what it had been before 
the depression. But as that experience so un- 
pleasantly proved, a loss of foreign markets 
of that magnitude contributed powerfully to 
the unforgettable distress in agriculture, in- 
dustry, and all other phases of our economic 
life from which our Nation suffered so acutely. 

Our imports are usually somewhat less in 
value than our exports. They thus represent 
an even smaller percentage of our total produc- 
tion than do our exports. Would we be justi- 
fied in concluding, from this thoroughly 
misleading statistical ratio, that imports are of 
little or no importance to us? 

Here again, as in the case of exports, it is 
necessary to look at the things we import and 
appraise their significance for the operation of 
our economic system. 

Some of the commodities which we import 
from abroad are not and cannot be produced 
in this country. For some we can find costly 
and unsatisfactory substitutes; others we 
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would have to do without, if we eliminated our 
import trade. Unless we import tin, nickel, 
many other rare metals, rubber, coffee, tea, 
spices, and a host of other commodities, we 
shall deprive ourselves of automobiles, tele- 
phones, many electrical appliances, and count- 
less other comforts and conveniences of modern 
life; we shall even have to change profoundly 
our eating and drinking habits. 

Some of the commodities which we import 
from abroad are produced in this country, but 
in quantities entirely insufficient for our needs, 
in spite of the fact that we have long imposed 
high duties on their importation. Some of the 
imported commodities differ so markedly in 
quality, price, use, or marketing season from 
our own production that they can really be 
classed with commodities not produced at all 
in this country, and without which our stand- 
ards of consumption must necessarily decline. 

Salt is a small ingredient of food. Yet how 
many of us would prefer unsalted to properly 
salted food ? 

I do not mean to imply that anyone in his 
right senses proposes a complete elimination of 
imports. But when you hear or read the pro- 
nouncements of unreconstructed high protec- 
tionists or of advocates of economic national- 
ism for our country, you cannot escape the 
conclusion that they favor the greatest possible 
reduction of imports without any regard for 
what such action would mean to our national 
economic life—either in terms of exports and 
their implications for our domestic prosperity, 
or in terms of lowered standards of living for 
our people resulting directly from the exclu- 
sion of imports. 

This brings me to the second cardinal fact 
which I should like to review today. Inter- 
national trade is not a one-way affair. A na- 
tion cannot sell without buying. In the final 
analysis, our exports, which are other coun- 
tries’ imports, pay for our imports, which are 
other countries’ exports. In considering the 
subject of foreign trade, it is necessary to look 
at exports and imports as interrelated parts of 
a single process, rather than as being separate 
and distinct from each other. This is of par- 
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ticular importance in connection with measures 
of governmental regulation of foreign trade. 

During the post-war period, there was a 
continuous growth in the world of more and 
more stringent obstructions to international 
trade. In this movement, our country par- 
ticipated prominently by the successive up- 
ward revisions of our tariff in 1921 and 1922 
and in 1930. 

In thus raising our tariff, the only thing that 
was envisaged was the protection of certain 
of our domestic industries, without any regard 
to the effects of these policies on our export 
trade or on our consuming public. The only 
thought in the minds of those who were 
responsible for tariff revision was to reduce 
imports, and to do so by indiscriminate and 
oftentimes unreasonably excessive, embargo 
tariff rates. 

Since other countries were doing the same 
thing—in part, in retaliation for our actions— 
the whole development of mutually beneficial 
trade among nations was retarded. During 
the twenties, the real situation was obscured 
by the vast volume of international borrowing 
and lending, in which our country took a lead- 
ing role. But this unhealthy process had to 
come to an end sooner or later. And when 
the bubble burst, 10 years ago, there ensued an 
even greater orgy of trade restrictions than 
ever before. 

New devices were widely adopted for the 
absolute limitation of the quantities of imports 
and for otherwise obstructing the flow of trade. 
New preferential trading arrangements grew 
up to the disadvantage of countries outside 
those arrangements. International trade be- 
came drastically reduced, and much of what 
remained became diverted out of its ordinary 
channels. 

This Nation found itself in a situation in 
which its foreign trade was shackled by the 
excessive tariff duties of the Hawley—Smoot 
Act and by the absence of any effective instru- 
ment for entering into arrangements with 
other countries for the reciprocal reduction of 
excessive obstacles to the interchange of mu- 
tually needed goods. As restrictions and dis- 
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criminations against our goods mounted in 
foreign markets, our exports fell from more 
than 5 billion dollars in 1929 to 1.6 billions in 
1932, and with them our domestic productive 
activity declined disastrously. 

In that situation—and this is the third car- 
dinal fact I wish to review—a way had to be 
found of rebuilding foreign markets for our 
exportable surpluses if our domestic pros- 
perity was to be restored satisfactorily. That 
way was found through the enactment in 1934 
of the Trade Agreements Act through which 
the Congress lodged in the President authority 
to enter into agreements with other govern- 
ments for the facilitation of our exports in 
return for reduction, by not more than 50 
percent, of some of our own excessive and 
unreasonable tariff rates. Under this author- 
ity we have entered into agreements with 21 
countries. The areas covered include the 
colonial areas of the British, French, and 
Dutch Empires. As a result of these agree- 
ments we have received hundreds of conces- 
sions reducing restrictions—sometimes discrim- 
inatory restrictions—on products of particular 
interest to this country. 

Under these trade agreements our exports 
have experienced a decided recovery. Not all 
of the increase has been the result of trade 
agreements, of course. Other factors of re- 
covery here and abroad have been operative 
as well. But careful examination discloses 
that the trade agreements have made an im- 
portant contribution to the increase. 

It is impossible in limited compass to review 
the evidence supporting this conclusion, com- 
modity by commodity. But it is certainly sig- 
nificant that our exports to countries with which 
we have concluded agreements have increased in 
greater proportion than have our exports to 
nonagreement countries. For example, our 
annual average of exports to all countries in 
the period January 1936 to October 1939 in- 
creased by 35 percent over the average for the 
years 1934 and 1935. In the same periods, 
however, our exports to trade-agreement coun- 
tries such as Canada increased 47 percent, 
Brazil 48 percent, the Netherlands 66 percent, 
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and the Netherlands East Indies 134 percent. 
Our trade with all trade-agreement countries 
in 1937 and 1938 was 61.2 percent greater than 
in 1934 and 1935, whereas the increase in ex- 
ports to non-trade-agreement countries was 
only 37.9 percent. 

Furthermore not only have exports from the 
United States shown greater relative gains to 
trade-agreement than to non-trade-agreement 
countries, but the imports of the agreement 
countries from the United States have gen- 
erally increased more than from the rest of 
the world as a whole. Thus under the first 
agreement with Canada, 1936-38, Canadian im- 
ports from the United States increased by 42 
percent over the average for 1934-35, compared 
with only 22-percent increase in Canadian im- 
ports from other countries. 

These gains in our export trade have been 
achieved without material injury to any group 
of producers in this country. We have ad- 
justed our customs duties only in those cases 
in which existing duties were, after careful 
and painstaking examination, found to be ex- 
cessive and unreasonable. We have done so 
only in those cases in which, in return for such 
adjustments, other countries have been willing 
to reduce their obstructions to our goods. We 
have done so only to the extent to which, on 
the basis again of most careful and painstaking 
examination, it was found possible to make the 
adjustments without inflicting serious injury 
on the branches of agriculture and industry 
concerned. In special cases, where additional 
safeguards were deemed necessary, such safe- 
guards were provided. 

It is with this record of achievement as a 
background that it is now sought to extend for 
another 8 years the authority to enter into trade 
agreements, to maintain and extend the gains 
already made, and to enable this country to 
meet changing conditions in foreign markets 
as they arise in the coming years. 

For in the coming 3 years we shall need the 
flexibility which the trade-agreements program 
affords as greatly as, if not more than, we 
needed it in the emergency of the great depres- 
sion. We are in another kind of emergency 
now. What conditions may bring forth in 
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these future years no one can foresee with ex- 
actitude. The countries constituting our larg- 
est markets have become engaged in war. No 
part of the world will be able to remain un- 
affected by the fact of war. 

We can be sure that our foreign trade will 
be profoundly affected by it. The character 
of our exports, particularly to belligerent 
countries, will be shifted. Some industries 
will find their export markets greatly reduced; 
others whose products are deemed to be more 
essential to war purposes will be stimulated. 
I-ven our trade with neutral countries will not 
remain unchanged as the effects of war and of 
blockades reach into the economies of those 
countries. In some cases we shall find new 
export outlets by filling the gaps created by 
the inability of belligerent countries to supply 
their former customers; in other markets we 
shall find increased difficulties as belligerents, 
in an effort to conserve their foreign-exchange 
resources, seek to force bartering arrangements 
upon countries from which they procure food- 
stuffs and raw materials. 

What all this means is that while we cannot 
foresee all the changes themselves, we can fore- 
see the inevitable fact of rapid change in the 
nature and directions of the world’s trade and 
in the trade controls and trading arrangements 
adopted by both belligerent and neutral 
nations. 

If, to meet emergency kaleidoscopic condi- 
tions such as these, our country is to be in a 
position to resist discriminations against its 
commerce, to insure that unreasonable quota 
and exchange restrictions will not be placed 
abroad on our exports, and to shield, as far 
as possible, our domestic economy from the 
disruptive effects of war abroad, we shall need 
a reasonably flexible instrumentality for deal- 
ing directly, within the limits of policy laid 
down by the Congress, with the other countries 
of the world. 

In addition, the extent to which our trade 
with other nations can be maintained in this 
disturbed period on an economically sound, 
mutually advantageous basis will be an im- 
portant factor in easing the adjustments which 
will in any event be difficult enough when the 
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war ends. We cannot hope that American 
farms and factories will escape the need for 
these adjustments. But if, to the best of our 
ability, we keep trade lines open and if they 
will continue to serve the peace-time needs of 
the world we shall have to some extent 
mitigated the disruption that will follow. 

We need also to keep alive the principles 
embodied in the trade-agreements program as 
an important American contribution to a more 
stable peace than that which followed the last 
war. War inevitably brings with it a system 
of greatly intensified controls over all forms 
of economic life, including foreign trade. If 
these controls are not to persist into peace- 
time and if the unsettling drive toward maxi- 
mum self-sufficiency which marked the interim 
between the last war and the present one is 
not to be renewed, there must be at the close 
of this war a reasonable prospect for every 
nation that it can find the basis for lasting 
prosperity within its own territorial bound- 
aries, by devoting its productive energies to 
those lines of activity in which it finds itself 
most effective, obtaining through the ordinary 
channels of trade those things which it does 
not produce for itself. 

Economic security and peaceful association, 
based on recognized and observed rules of in- 
ternational conduct, can alone hold out the 
prospect of a stable world order. Neither can 
exist alone indefinitely, but each can contribute 
mightily to the success of the other. In that 
sense, it can be truly said that the principles 
of the trade-agreements program—removal of 
unreasonable and excessive restrictions on in- 
ternational commerce and the elimination of 
international commercial discriminations—are 
indispensable to the establishment of an en- 
during condition of peaceful commerce and, 
therefore, of an orderly world. 

Before closing I want to touch upon certain 
legal and constitutional aspects of this pro- 
gram. Views have been advanced in some 
quarters to the effect that it constitutes an 
unwarranted delegation of power to the Presi- 
dent by the Congress. The proponents of this 
argument are sincere, but I trust that by a 
more careful review of our history and a closer 
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study of our laws they will arrive at the con- 
clusion that the policy I advocate is not only 
in accord with our history but authorized by 
the Constitution and sanctioned by our law. 

Delegation to the Executive by the Congress 
of discretionary powers such as contained in 
the Trade Agreements Act is no present-day 
innovation. It has been practiced on numer- 
ous occasions in our history and has been held 
in our courts to be constitutional. 

The principle involved is the extension of an 
authority to the Executive, within defined 
limits, to exercise discretion in certain matters 
affecting foreign commerce. In 1794 the Con- 
gress first passed such a law. At that time 
the Government was young. It was then 5 
years old. In 1794 Washington was Presi- 
dent. He had presided over the Convention 
which drafted the Constitution. In his Cabi- 
net were Jefferson and Hamilton. Madison, 
Franklin, Washington, Jefferson, Hamilton, 
and their associates were sponsors for the 
young Government. They had brought it into 
being, and they were colleagues in starting it 
on its career. They certainly could be trusted 
to guide its legislative acts to conform to their 
concept of the powers and authorities which 
they themselves had prescribed to the Congress 
and to the Executive and had reduced to writ- 
ten form in the Constitution. Under those 
circumstances, with the approval of these 
Founding Fathers, the Congress passed the 
act in 1794 which delegated to the President 
authority to exercise discretion in a prescribed 
field in matters concerning foreign trade. 

Again in 1798, and later during the admin- 
istrations of Adams, of Jefferson, and of Mad- 
ison, the Congress time and again passed sim- 
ilar legislation—and has done it from time to 
time ever since. In our own age no less an 
authority than Chief Justice Taft of the Su- 
preme Court handed down an opinion which 
sustains the contention that the delegation of 
authority, when properly defined, is entirely 
constitutional and within the authorized sphere 
of congressional action. 

So that if George Washington and the 
Founders of the Republic can be relied upon— 
and if the decision of the Supreme Court in 
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our own day, speaking through the Chief Jus- 
tice, who had himself exercised the authority 
of President, is to be relied upon—the con- 
tention that the Trade Agreements Act is an 
unconstitutional delegation of power seems to 
be without foundation in history or in law. 

There is another view which has been ad- 
vanced in some quarters that these trade agree- 
ments should be submitted to the Senate for 
their advice and consent before they are pro- 
claimed. The argument in support of this is 
that the agreements fall within the constitu- 
tional classification of treaties and that as such 
they should be submitted to the Senate. The 
advocates of this point of view are also sin- 
cere, but their position appears to be untenable 
from the constitutional point of view. 

The negotiation of Executive agreements as 
distinguished from treaties has been for a long 
time a part of our practice in the conduct of 
our foreign relations. Such agreements have 
been upheld as valid by the weight of court 
opinion. Another Chief Justice of the Su- 
preme Court, Mr. Charles Evans Hughes, 
speaking for the Court and discussing the 
powers of the Federal Government to effect an 
international settlement, has said that the 
United States has power to make agreements 
with other nations “through treaty, agreement 
of arbitration, or otherwise.” Since that de- 
cision the Supreme Court has stated (U. S. vs. 
Curtiss-Wright) that the President has in- 
herent authority to make such international 
agreements “as do not constitute treaties in 
the constitutional sense,” without the necessity 
of submitting them to the Senate. 

The use of Executive agreements to carry 
out congressional policy is particularly appro- 
priate where questions of foreign trade are 
concerned. The Constitution itself provides 
that the Congress shall have power to regulate 
foreign commerce. The Constitution does not 
say that, regardless of the desires of Congress, 
one-third of the Senate shall have power to 
prevent regulation of foreign commerce, and 
yet that is what it would amount to if these 
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trade agreements had to be classified as treaties 
and therefore had to be submitted to the Sen- 
ate for its approval before they became opera- 
tive. Treaties require a two-thirds vote of the 
Senate to secure approval. That means that 
one-third of the Senate can block approval. 
Consequently, under the theory that trade 
agreements must or should be submitted to the 
Senate, one-third of that one House could block 
the desire of both Houses of the Congress and 
of the Executive as expressed in the Trade 
Agreements Act. 

On this point our constitutional law is really 
quite clear. The Constitution gives to the 
Congress power to regulate foreign commerce, 
and the Congress must have the authority to 
determine and to adopt what it considers the 
most effective manner of regulation. The ad- 
vocates of the point of view requiring submis- 
sion to the Senate argue that there should be 
some control over the Executive in carrying 
out the instructions of the Congress. The fact 
is that the Congress retains control. The Con- 
gress delegates power to the President to act 
within limitations the Congress itself estab- 
lishes. Furthermore, the Congress can, at any 
minute, by majority vote of both Houses, ex- 
ercise additional control by abrogating the 
power granted, or by amending it, or by rede- 
fining it. So that there does continue that 
control which the advocates of ratification by 
the Senate contend for. Only that control lies, 
first, in directions given by Congress and, sec- 
ond, in the ever-present power of Congress to 
act by a majority vote of each House. Advo- 
cates of ratification by the Senate really rec- 
ommend in practice that Congress surrender 
its control to one-third of one House. 

We must remember that the trade agreements 
do not deal with political rights or adversely 
affect the sovereignty of the United States. 
Such matters may properly be reserved for 
treaties. Trade agreements are purely and 
simply instruments for increasing the foreign 
trade of this country and afford the best-known 
medium for effecting that objective. 
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THE BROADER PURPOSES OF THE TRADE-AGREEMENTS PROGRAM 


Address by Assistant Secretary Grady‘ 


[Released to the press February 15] 

I am not going to present to you tonight an 
array of statistics to prove the value to you 
of the trade-agreements program. Many of 
you know this from your everyday business 
experience. Moreover, if we look too closely 
at a great many individual statistical trees, we 
may fail to observe the height and depth of 
the forest. 

Those of you who are engaged in foreign- 
trade activities see the individual trees in your 
daily business—the opportunities for profit- 
able trade, the obstructions of excessive trade 
barriers and restrictions, the benefits of con- 
cessions obtained in trade agreements. You 
may find it of interest, therefore, to view the 
more complete picture, the way in which our 
trade agreements with foreign countries fit 
into the whole set-up of our foreign trade, our 
international commercial relations, and our 
national prosperity. Let me set forth for you 
some of these broader aspects. 

The immediate purpose of the trade-agree- 
ments program is the restoration and expan- 
sion of our foreign trade. That the program 
has already made recognizable progress in this 
direction has been shown by objective efforts 
to measure its results. Of course, there are 
many factors influencing the volume and value 
of our foreign trade, and it is difficult to iso- 
late the results due to trade agreements from 
those due to other factors. But when we find 
that our trade with countries with which trade 
agreements have been negotiated has been in- 
creasing, since those trade agreements have 
been in effect, about twice as fast as our trade 
with other countries, there is at least an indi- 
cation that the reduction of trade barriers and 
the promotion of the principle of equality of 
treatment, which constitute the essence of 


"Delivered at a dinner of the Foreign Traders As- 
sociation of Philadelphia, Inc., Philadelphia, Pa., Feb- 
ruary 15, 1940, and broadcast over Station KYW. 


these agreements, are having the desired effect 
of encouraging more business. 

For the benefit of those who must have a 
figure or two, let me refer to the analysis pub- 
lished by the Department of Commerce on Jan- 
uary 20, according to which the increase in our 
exports to trade-agreement countries, between 
a pre-agreement and a post-agreement period, 
was about 60 percent as compared with a less 
than 30-percent increase in exports to other 
countries. For our imports, the corresponding 
figures are 22 percent and less than 11 percent. 

I am aware that some people who do not like 
the trade-agreements program claim that this is 
not a true and representative comparison, that 
if the trade were more closely analyzed the re- 
sults would be different. For their benefit and 
because of our own interest in an accurate ap- 
praisal of the program, other comparisons have 
been made. We find that our exports to Canada 
of those products on which Canada reduced 
duties by trade agreement with us increased 
faster under the agreement than our exports to 
Canada of other products. We find likewise, 
in examining the trade of a representative num- 
ber of countries with which we have trade 
agreements, that our percentage shares of the 
imports of most of these countries increased 
under the trade agreements. Both of these sta- 
tistical inquiries lead to results which support 
those of the first-mentioned comparison. 

We naturally tend to assume that an increase 
in our trade is beneficial. But, of course, from 
the national point of view our foreign trade is 
not an end in itself, but a means to several ends. 
So let us consider some of these ends. 

First of all, a healthy foreign trade is es- 
sential to our national prosperity. I know that 
I do not have to convince you on this point. 
There are always some people, however, some- 
times people of recognized ability and achieve- 
ment, who maintain that it is not necessary for 
this country to look for foreign markets for its 
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own products and even less necessary to import 
the products of other countries. This doctrine 
of self-sufficiency or economic isolation is how- 
ever rapidly losing support in the face of the 
evident facts. 

The United States is economically dependent 
on the world community to an important de- 
cree. The maintenance of our standards of 
living requires that we continue to be so de- 
pendent. This country could never hope to be 
entirely self-sufficient, and the cost of seek- 
ing self-sufficiency would seriously affect our 
national welfare. 

The world’s resources are not evenly dis- 
tributed. Some of the most important raw 
materials needed by many countries are found 
in only a few. Some nations have more abun- 
dance of capital or more labor available than 
others. One country can export one type of 
raw material to better advantage than another. 
One country can produce certain types of manu- 
factured goods more economically than another. 
It is naturally to the advantage of every country 
to exchange the goods of which it has a surplus 
and which it can best produce for those goods 
which it lacks or can produce only at high cost. 
This is the simple and basic reason for trade, 
domestic or foreign. 

The relation of our foreign trade to our 
national prosperity is very close. In the years 
in which our exports and imports have been 
greatest, our production has also been high 
as have been our domestic employment and 
wage levels. The benefits of prosperous 
foreign trade pervade our whole economy. 

The expansion of foreign markets for Amer- 
ican products means increased production in 
the export industries and an outlet for surplus 
farm products. This, in turn, leads to in- 
creased employment, increased wages, and 
better farm prices. Thus the farmer and the 
worker who produce for export obtain a direct 
benefit from increased sales abroad. This in- 
creases their purchasing power in the home 
market of other domestic industries and other 
branches of American agriculture, with wide- 
spread benefit throughout the country. 
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To be specific, let us look at the stake of 
Philadelphia and its surrounding district in 
foreign trade and the trade-agreements pro- 
gram. Philadelphia is an important trading 
center. Not only is it one of the largest cities 
in the United States, but it is also one of the 
country’s most important ports, connected by 
its extensive railway and highway networks 
with a rich hinterland. One might almost use 
the volume of commerce passing through the 
port of Philadelphia as an index of the 
country’s prosperity. 

The export products of the area served by 
Philadelphia include iron and steel products, 
electrical and industrial machinery, petroleum 
products, and fruits. These are all staple 
products, representative of a large part of the 
total United States exports. Also, the im- 
ports which enter the port of Philadelphia in- 
volve an important part of the area’s business. 
They consist for the most part of essential raw 
materials for Pennsylvania’s factories. As a 
matter of fact, it is estimated that in the State 
of Pennsylvania about 80,000 persons are em- 
ployed in factories which convert imported raw 
materials into finished articles for home con- 
sumption or for reexport, and that about 10,000 
more workers are employed in plants engaged 
in the secondary processing of some of the im- 
ported materials or in the use of imported raw 
materials and semimanufactures. 

The trade-agreements program has facili- 
tuted exports of the Philadelphia region by ob- 
taining substantial concessions for its staple 
export products and by granting reductions in 
duty on many of the raw materials and semi- 
manufactures used in its industries. 

The increased volume of exports and imports 
and the increased activity resulting directly 
from this trade stimulate activity in other lines, 
even those only remotely connected with 
foreign trade. As examples, we can mention 
stevedoring, transportation, brokerage, insur- 
ance, banking, advertising, merchandising, 
communications, and so forth. The field is un- 
limited. The important thing is to keep the 
channel free and the flow steady. 
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The reverse of this picture is seen when 
economic depression at home and abroad and 
the raising of tariff barriers and other trade 
restrictions to excessive heights combine to 
restrict and reduce the flow of our trade. The 
decline in our national prosperity during the 
years after 1929 is a story that is all too well 
known. The causes of that decline were many, 
but one of the important factors accounting 
for the depth and length of this depression 
was the loss of our foreign trade. The work- 
ers who had been producing for export were 
thrown out of work and were unable to buy 
the products of other American industries. 
The surplus farm products which no longer 
had export markets were thrown back on the 
home market, and prices dropped to record 
lows. Every branch of American agriculture 
and industry felt the effects of a shrunken 
foreign trade. 

The restoration and expansion of a healthy 
and profitable flow of goods between the 
United States and foreign countries is es- 
sential for the welfare of our entire Nation. 
The trade-agreements program, by its action 
in bearing down upon the excessive restric- 
tions against our trade, sets in motion a whole 
series of transactions leading to increased 
business activity, increased employment, and 
increased consumer purchasing power—all of 
which mean prosperity. 

The policy and procedure followed in the 
trade-agreements program is based on the prop- 
osition that, given fair and orderly conditions 
and reasonable opportunity to trade, private 
initiative will rise to the task of organizing 
and carrying on this commerce with the rest 
of the world upon which we must rely for the 
maintenance of our high standards of living. 
The essential task faced in administering the 
Trade Agreements Act is to promote reason- 
able and nondiscriminatory treatment of our 
products in foreign markets in return for 
judicious adjustments in our own tariff rates 
and guarantees of equal, or most-favored- 
nation, treatment on our part. 

In carrying out this task there has been 
developed a valuable and effective contribution 
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to the solution of our perennial national head- 
ache—the tariff problem. Tariff revision and 
manipulation has been a frequently recurring 
and bitterly controversial element of our entire 
national history. Repeated efforts have been 
made to solve it through administrative tariff 
adjustment, on the basis of a policy and for- 
mula laid down by Congress, and in most cases 
with provision for reciprocal negotiation with 
foreign countries. 

People who do not like the trade-agreements 
program—mostly because they object to the 
moderate and carefully framed tariff adjust- 
ments which it involves—advance various al- 
ternatives or modifications. Usually they will 
be found to have been tried in our past his- 
tory and found wanting. The trade-agree- 
ments procedure has proven in practice to be 
fair and well balanced, and it works. 

The important features of this procedure 
are worth passing in brief review. First let 
me emphasize that full and fair opportunity 
is given to all interested persons to present 
their views in connection with any proposed 
trade-agreement negotiations. The same con- 
sideration is given to the statements and argu- 
ments of Joe Glutz, manager of the Fine and 
Dandy Suspender Manufacturing Company, 
as is given to requests of those who hire high- 
priced tariff lobbyists to present their case. 

The information and views presented in 
briefs and at public hearings held before the 
Committee for Reciprocity Information in 
connection with each agreement receive thor- 
ough analysis and study at the hands of the 
trained experts of the interdepartmental trade- 
agreements organization. This organization 
is composed of representatives from the Tariff 
Commission and from the Departments of 
State, Commerce, Agriculture, and the Treas- 
ury, who can draw on their own training and 
experience and on the vast resources of infor- 
mation and experience available to their re- 
spective agencies. These men sift the 
information available on each product under 
consideration and formulate the recommenda- 
tions which, when they have received the neces- 
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sary Official approval, form the basis for 
negotiations with foreign governments. 

In return for the carefully formulated and 
judiciously safeguarded tariff concessions 
granted to the other country, we are able to 
secure from the foreign government the valu- 
able concessions which make possible the ex- 
pansion of our export trade. 

This new type of tariff making by trade 
agreements avoids the evils of the old log- 
rolling tariff, the ineffectiveness of the reci- 
procity treaties requiring congressional ap- 
proval, and the defects of the impracticable 
cost-of-production formula. It has been pos- 
sible by this procedure to determine rates of 
import duty which are economically justified 
and to obtain in return improved treatment of 
our exports. The interests of all producers, 
great and small, of consumers, importers, and 
exporters, are taken into account. 

The principle underlying the negotiation of 
all our trade agreements is the most-favored- 
nation principle, which requires that the 
United States and the other country with 
which it enters into a trade agreement shall 
accord to each other’s trade treatment which 
is no less favorable than that accorded to any 
third country. The United States has con- 
sistently held that the only way to eliminate 
discrimination and preference is to grant the 
same treatment to all countries who do not 
discriminate against our trade. For this 
reason, the concessions granted in a trade 
agreement with one country are extended to 
the products of all other countries not found 
to be discriminating against us. Thus, even 
countries with which we do not have trade 
agreements may find it to their interest as well 
as to ours to accord us nondiscriminatory 
treatment. 

The application of the most-favored-nation 
principle: to trade negotiations is one of the 
strongest forces at work in the world today for 
removing ill will engendered by economic 
nationalism. The rise of economic national- 
ism following the World War was accompanied 
by an alarming increase in trade discrimina- 
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tions. Excessive and preferential tariffs, re- 
strictive quotas, exchange manipulations, and 
government-controlled monopolies of trade 
were strangling world commerce and creating 
friction between nations. This country, by 
pursuing a policy of nondiscriminatory treat- 
ment, has demonstrated to the world what can 
be done to increase trade between nations to 
the common advantage of all. It has been 
widely recognized that the principles embodied 
in the trade-agreements program offers the only 
sane approach to an orderly world economy, 
without which there can be no peace. 

You will probably want to know what rela- 
tion there can be between the peaceful objec- 
tives of the trade-agreements program and 
the current developments in Europe. The war 
does not by any means constitute a reason for 
scrapping the trade-agreements program. On 
the contrary, the program is the one hope for 
sulvaging our trade from the chaotic condi- 
tions which come with war’s aftermath. 

The war will undoubtedly have far-reaching 
effects on our national economy. The abnor- 
mal demand for certain types of goods, coupled 
with the gradual shrinkage of the markets for 
other types of goods, is bound to cause a dis- 
location of all branches of American industry 
and agriculture, even while the war is still 
going on. When it ends, the trade of the world 
will be in a state of chaos and confusion, and 
it will be necessary to find some sound basis 
for the reconstruction of orderly trade between 
nations. It will be necessary to find a way to 
reestablish friendly relations among all nations 
and to eliminate the causes of future commer- 
cial and economic conflict. It will be necessary 
to find some means by which the economic sys- 
tem can be adapted to the new conditions of a 
hew post-war era. 

The system of cooperation between nations 
by means of mutually advantageous trade 
agreements provides a means and an instru- 
ment for establishing our international eco- 
nomic relations on a sound footing, so that we 
may some day achieve a lasting structure of 
world prosperity and peace. 
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The Secretary of State has issued the follow- 
ing departmental orders: 


Departmental Order No. 840, issued February 
16, 1940: 

The Honorable Breckinridge Long, Assistant 
Secretary of State, is hereby charged with the 
administration of the Department of State and 
the Foreign Service and with supervision of 
matters relating to personnel and management, 
appropriations of the Department and its sev- 
eral activities, consular affairs, passports, visas, 
Foreign Service buildings, international con- 
ferences, and such other duties as may be as- 
signed to him by the Secretary of State. 

Mr. Long is hereby designated a member and 
Chairman of each of the following: 


The Board of Foreign Service Per- 
sonnel 

The Board of Examiners for the For- 
eign Service 

The Foreign Service Officers’ Training 
School Board 


This Order amends the provisions of all exist- 
ing Departmental Orders in conflict therewith. 
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Departmental Order No. 838, issued February 
15, 1940: 

Mr. Charles B. Hosmer, a Foreign Service 
Officer of Class IT on detail in the Department, 
has been designated to serve as an Executive 
Assistant to Assistant Secretary of State, Mr. 
Long, effective February 16, 1940. Mr. Hosmer 
will perform such duties as may be assigned to 
him by Mr. Long. 


Departmental Order No. 839, issued February 
15, 1940: 

Mr. Fletcher Warren, a Foreign Service Of- 
ficer of Class IV on detail in the Department, 
has been designated to serve as an Executive 
Assistant to Assistant Secretary of State, Mr. 
Berle, effective February 16,1940. Mr. Warren 
will perform such duties as may be assigned to 
him by Mr. Berle. 


Departmental Order No. 834, issued January 
23, 1940: 

Mrs. Ella A. Logsdon has been appointed 
Chief of the Office of Fiscal and Budget Af- 
fairs. Mr. B. Leslie Vipond has been appointed 
Assistant Chief of the Office. The effective date 
of this order shall be January 23, 1940. 
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MONTHLY STATISTICS 


[Released to the press February 16] 

Note: The statistics of actual exports in these re- 
leases are believed to be substantially complete. It 
is possible, however, that some shipments are not 
included. If this proves to be the fact, statistics in 
regard to such shipments will be included in the 
cumulative figures in later releases. 
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Arms Export Licenses Issvep 


The table printed below indicates the char- 
acter, value, and countries of destination of 
the arms, ammunition, and implements of war 
licensed for export by the Secretary of State 
during January 1940: 
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Country of destination Category Value Total Country of destination Category Value Total 
BIA i pccnnctkinntndecaveauas V2) $435. 00 $435. 00 a. oni ces eves I (5) $112. 50 
is nkcntvasiadsncreenes (5 2, 300. 00 Vv (1) 88, 100. 00 
Ill 10. 00 @ 600. 00 
v Ga 20, 900. 00 45, 043. 48 ) 1, 200.00 |} $101, 144. 50 
(2) 6, 833. 48 VI (2) 112. 50 
vil (2) 15, 000. 00 vil (1) 1,019. 50 
incest cnumniindnmucaninal (4) 39. 00 2) 10, 000. 00 
III w) 371, 380. 00 Netherlands._______ fad sake I 2, 185.00 
IV (2) 455.00 |$ 400, 328. 00 (4) 47. 50 
V2) 2, 276. 00 (5) 155. 00 50, 938. 00 
(3) 26, 178. 00 Vv (2) 3, 950. 50 
es ead vi (i) 20, 745. 00 20, 745. 00 (3) 44, 600. 00 
REESE I (4) 16. 00 16.00 Netherlands Indies_....._..-.-- I (4) 29. 74 
Rea AARNE v2) 64. 60 (5) 3, 200. 00 
(3) | 45, 384.00 46, 398. 60 III (1) | 222 250. 10 
vil (1) 950. 00 IV (1) 11, 384.00 |} 368, 499. 84 
ON eR (1 538. 00 (2) 121. 00 
ts 915. 00 v @ 7, 190. 00 
IV Ql 2, 688. 00 (3) | 124, 325.00 
2) 19, 276. 00 64, 984. 00 New Caledonia......___._.____- I (4) 203. 00 
vt) 14, 950. 00 New Zealand................... Vv 1, 600. 00 \ 3 me -* 
2) 11, 620.0 (3) 2 390. 00 
(3) 14, 997.00 a ae ne IIT (1) | 712,000.00 |} 51 399. 09 
I GN. 5. coke cecccccens Vv e 2, 500. 00 2, 500. 00 V (2) 9, 300. 00 . 
British North Deruse.. PERLE E I 4) 2. 43 2. 43 EE ae. I (2) 3, 900. 00 \ 4, 700. 00 
i cektimetneen sae (1) 2, 339. 18 |\ VII (1) 800. 00 
(2) 330. 00 ee IV (i) 64. 00 
4) 8, 650. 38 Va) 4, 676. 00 8, 180. 00 
vid 2 . 129.29 Portugal I &} . 1 80 
L i ae Oca cea cateana aialadaal ° 
V (1)] 48,300.00 |/ 323,378.52 (4) 44. 00 
@) 74, 464. 51 IV (2) 12.00 2, 863. 56 
3) | 188, 981. 50 yr @y) 2, 400.00 
VII (1) 1, 749. 02 vil (1) 355. 76 
2) 4. 60 Rumania__ ESE 600. 00 
iccntidpiassumaneiccabaned Vv eR .oS } 3, 534. 00 Southern Rhodesia._._________- I iB =e ion 
Sy eee I @) 2, 900. 00 (4) 71.00 
1) 39. 60 Sweden Se ee ar ee ee Vv (2) 92, 550. 00 612, 650. 00 
V (1) | 90,000.00 |} 214, 165. 80 (3) | 520, 100. 00 
2) | 106, 742. 57 0 Oe en Roe oe IV (1) 2, 891, 00 
3) 14, 483. 63 vV (2) 2, 900. 00 161, 791. 00 
er ainiitonitninareanns eg 2 pa 00 Turk I et + 1000 
e ti tinwnndadcsunineneudade . 
Vv (i) | 35,000.00 44, 298. 00 Vv (2)| + 82.528.00 } 88, 136. 00 
@) 8, 500. 00 I MERE v3) 3, 000. 00 3, 000. 00 
Oe V2) 435. 62 Union of South Africa.._______ I () 73. 10 
(3) 4, 868. 00 6, 263. 32 (4) 9.13 
vil (1) 959. 70 Vv 2 399. 11 34, 949. 34 
a ee 17. 50 048.78 (3) 6, 000. 00 
vil ) 629. 28 VII (2) | — 28, 468.00 
Gi ccccctcnwecse cece aan 2) 1, 950. 00 8, 950. 00 Uruguay acai scat aw Wo sc eeticatteltaacalaadaal IV (1) 433. 00 433. 00 
(3) 7, 000. 00 , ee ee I (1) 38. 84 
Dominican Republic. Rmocesadant ae? ae 506. 00 506. 00 (4) 32. 93 
BT cacbdaebttiaranctonnee a (4) 158. 00 IV a) #10. 00 
1 4 
{2} 2, 612. 00 3, 768. 00 v (1)| 33,000.00 60, 040. 11 
vi (2 900. 00 (2) 7, 000. 00 
2 ay IV (i 17. 00 \ 77.00 (3) 7, 000. 00 
(2) 60.00 . vit (1) 351. 94 
EET I (4) | 169,253.00} 169, 253.00 (2) 11, 759. 40 
i RR ASAR I (4) | 1,617, 500.00 — 
III (1) |17, 154) 091. 70 Se a e eens SMSF 86, 096, 75. 90 
(2) 16, 237. 80 |$81, 572, 301. 72 
V_ (2) | 5,983, 273. 22 — vane 
@) 56, 801, 199. 00 
French Indochina. ............- I 4 51. 00 
wi) seep so ) 
Ort Britain and Northern Ire-| 1 (4) | 7,500 00 During the month of January, 316 arms 
wns. wf 7 op |$ 908, 350. 40 export licenses were issued. 
Vv @ 47. 50 
; v f| fe po 
II, nnsicnsaguewnemndun 1 4 XPORTED 
VII @ 3, 060. 00 3, 219. 00 mums 
ET CRIS es va 7, 000. 00 7, 000. 00 sen 
SEES « arnnnnnnoeneonnnnen tv rt 500. 00 The table printed below indicates the char- 
Hong Kong.......-------------- VG L Son O0 1, 500. 00 acter, value, and countries of destination of 
ccasseenmmemaraaee anes 1 o So 00 the arms, ammunition, and implements of war 
Vv 3 90, 500. 00 =o exported during January 1940 under export 
Jamaica wv & 73.00 48. 00 licenses issued by the Secretary of State: 
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$137, 602. 48 
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30. 79 
64. 00 


10, 161, 69 


535, 383, 82 


12, 761. 00 





85, 250. 00 
16, 015. 00 


16, 300. 50 


8, 500. 00 


2, 018. 00 
81. 00 


> 774, 260. 00 


{u, 689, 772. 00 


4, 063, 198. 90 





49. 00 
6. 00 


50, 469. 00 


941. 00 


271.00 
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3, 706. 00 


451.73 


55, 635. 75 
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Netherlands Indies 


New Guinea, Territory of 
New Zealan 
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Pera...... 


Portugal 
Surinam... _- er 


Thailand_-___._-- 


Trinidad 


Turkey-.- 


Uruguay _....... 
Union of Soviet Socialist Re- 


publics. 
Venezuela 


Yugoslavia. -....-.. 
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Arms Imporr Licenses Issvuep 


The table printed below indicates the char- 
acter, value, and countries of origin of the 


arms, ammunition, 


and implements of war 


licensed for import by the Secretary of State 
during the month of January 1940: 





Country of origin 


Category 
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Colombia... -.--..--- 
France. --- 
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4, 059. 50 


3, 151. 76 
1, 500. 00 
4, 511. 15 

31.20 
5, 357. 60 
7, 589. 00 

84. 80 


193. 80 
7, 490. 95 


2, 347. 10 


FEBRUARY 17, 1940 


During the month of January, 16 arms 
import licenses were issued. 


CaTecorIES OF Arms, AMMUNITION, AND 
IMPLEMENTS OF WAR 


The categories of arms, ammunition, and 
implements of war in the appropriate column 
ot the tables printed above are the categories 
into which those articles were divided in the 
President’s proclamation of May 1, 1937, 
enumerating the articles which would be con- 
sidered as arms, ammunition, and implements 
of war for the purposes of section 5 of the joint 
resolution of May 1, 1937 [see pages 119-120 
of the Bulletin of January 27, 1940 (Vol. IT, 
No. 31) ]. 


SpecraAL SratistTics IN Recarp To ARMs Exports 
To CuBA 


In compliance with article II of the conven- 
tion between the United States and Cuba to 
suppress smuggling, signed at Habana, March 
11, 1926, which reads in part as follows: 


“The High Contracting Parties agree that 
clearance of shipments of merchandise by 
water, air, or land, from any of the ports of 
either country to a port of entry of the other 
country, shall be denied when such shipment 
comprises articles the importation of which is 
prohibited or restricted in the country to which 
such shipment is destined, unless in this last 
case there has been a compliance with the re- 
quisites demanded by the laws of both 
countries.” 


and in compliance with the laws of Cuba which 
restrict the importation of arms, ammunition, 
and implements of war of all kinds by re- 
quiring an import permit for each shipment, 
export licenses for shipments of arms, ammuni- 
tion, and implements of war to Cuba are re- 
quired for the articles enumerated below in 
addition to the articles enumerated in the 
President’s proclamation of May 1, 1937: 


(1) Arms and small arms using ammunition 
of caliber .22 or less, other than those classed 
as toys. 

(2) Spare parts of arms and small arms of 
all kinds and calibers, other than those classed 
as toys, and of guns and machine guns. 
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(3) Ammunition for the arms and small 
arms under (1) above. 

(4) Sabers, swords, and military machetes 
with cross-guard hilts. 

(5) Ex losives as follows: explosive pow- 
ders of all kinds for all purposes; nitrocellu- 
lose having a nitrogen content of 12 percent 
or less; diphenylamine; dynamite of all kinds; 
nitroglycerine; alkaline nitrates (ammonium, 
potassium, and sodium nitrate); nitric acid; 
nitrobenzene (essence or oil of mirbane) ; sul- 
phur; sulphuric acid; chlorate of potash; and 
acetones. 

(6) Tear gas (C,H;COCH.Cl) and other 
similar nontoxic gases and apparatus designed 
for the storage or projection of such gases. 


The table printed below indicates, in respect 
to licenses authorizing the exportation to Cuba 
of the articles and commodities listed in the 
preceding paragraph issued by the Secretary 
of State during January 1940, the number of 
licenses and the value of the articles and com- 
modities described in the licenses: 





Number of licenses y Total 





$34, 888, 53 











The table printed below indicates the value 
of the articles and commodities listed above 
exported to Cuba during January 1940 under 
licenses issued by the Secretary of State: 





| 
| Value Total 





$34, 614. 88 








Tin-PLatTp Scrap 


The table printed below indicates the num- 
ber of licenses issued during ‘January 1940 
authorizing the exportation of tin-plate scrap 
under the provisions of the act approved Feb- 
ruary 15, 1936, and the regulations issued 
pursuant thereto, together with the number of 
tons authorized to be exported and the value 
thereof : 
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Number of uantity 
Country of destination licenses n long Total value 
issued tons 
IN ig kcediisncimictinttimmeeiil — ee 1, 957 $38, 063. 13 
HeEtium 


The table printed below gives the essential 
information in regard to the licenses issued 
during January 1940 authorizing the exporta- 








Treaty Information 
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tion of helium gas under the provisions of the 
act approved on September 1, 1937, and the 
regulations issued pursuant thereto: 








Country Quan- 
Purchaser in for- “| tity in | Total 
Applicant for license eign country —_- cuble value 
The Ohio Chemical & | Oxygen Co. of | Canada...| 1,302 |$54.00 
Mfg. Co. Canada, Ltd. 




















Compiled by the Treaty Division 


ARBITRATION AND JUDICIAL 
SETTLEMENT 


Permanent Court of International Justice 


There are quoted below the texts, in transla- 
tion, of letters received by the Secretary Gen- 
eral of the League of Nations from the Nor- 
wegian and Swedish Governments on Decem- 
ber 19 and 26, 1939, respectively, regarding the 
declarations made by the Governments of Aus- 
tralia, France, Great Britain, India, New Zea- 
land, and the Union of South Africa concern- 
ing the acceptances by these Governments of 
the Optional Clause of the Statute of the Per- 
manent Court of International Justice: 
Norway 

“In various communications, dated Septem- 
ber 13th, 19th and 20th and October 6th, 1939 
(C. L. 141, 148, 147, 148 and 158.1939.V.), you 
were good enough to inform me that the Gov- 
ernments of Australia, the United Kingdom, 
India, New Zealand and South Africa have 
notified you that they will not regard their ac- 
ceptance of the Optional Clause of the Statute 
of the Permanent Court of International Jus- 
tice as covering disputes arising out of events 
occurring during the present hostilities. 





“In a further communication, dated Septem- 
ber 18th, 1939 (C. L. 142.1939.V.), you in- 
formed me that the French Government has, 
for its part, declared that it considers that its 
acceptance of the said clause cannot hencefor- 
ward be operative in regard to disputes relat- 
ing to events occurring during the course of 
the present war. 

“While taking note of these communications, 
I have the honour to inform you that the Nor- 
wegian Government feels obliged to make res- 
ervations as to the legal effect of the above- 
mentioned acts of denunciation, more particu- 
larly as regards disputes not connected with 
the war. The Royal Government would ven- 
ture, furthermore, to draw attention to the 
fact that, in virtue of Article 36 of the Statute 
and the declarations relating thereto, it rests 
with the Court itself to decide questions as to 
its own jurisdiction and, should the case arise, 
to pronounce upon the validity and, if neces- 
sary, the scope of the acts of denunciation re- 
ferred to.” 


Sweden 

“In various communications, dated Septem- 
ber 13th, 19th and 20th and October 6th, 1939 
(C. L. 141, 148, 147, 148 and 158.1939.V.), 
you were good enough to inform me that the 
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Governments of Australia, the United King- 
dom, India, New Zealand and South Africa 
have notified you that they will not regard 
their acceptance of the Optional Clause of the 
Statute of the Permanent Court of Interna- 
tional Justice as covering disputes arising out 
of events occurring during the present hostili- 
ties. In a further communication, dated Sep- 
tember 18th, 1939 (C. L. 142.1939.V.), you in- 
formed me that the French Government has, 
for its part, declared that it considers that its 
acceptance of the said clause cannot hencefor- 
ward be operative in regard to disputes relat- 
ing to events occurring during the course of the 
present war. In a Circular letter dated Sep- 
tember 13th, 1939, (C. L. 144.1939.V.), you also 
informed [me] that the Australian Government 
notified you that it will not regard its accession 
to the General Act as covering or relating to 
any disputes arising out of events occurring 
during the present crisis. 

“While taking note of these communications, 
I have the honour to inform you that the 
Swedish Government feels obliged to make 
reservations as to the legal effect of the above- 
mentioned acts of denunciation, more particu- 
larly as regards disputes not connected with 
the war. The Royal Government would ven- 
ture, furthermore, to draw attention to the 
fact that, in virtue of Article 36 of the Statute 
and the declarations relating thereto, it rests 
with the Court itself to decide questions as to 
its own jurisdiction and, should the case arise, 
to pronounce upon the validity and, if neces- 
sary, the scope of the acts of denunciation re- 
ferred to.” 


General Act for the Pacific Settlement of 
International Disputes 


In regard to the declaration made by Aus- 
tralia when adhering to the General Act for 
the Pacific Settlement of International Dis- 
putes the Secretary General of the League of 
Nations states in a circular letter dated Janu- 
ary 17, 1940, that the Minister for Foreign 
Affairs of Sweden has informed him that 
while taking note of the Australian Govern- 
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ment’s communication, the Swedish Govern- 
ment feels obliged to make reservations as to 
the legal effect of the “denunciation” of the 
General Act, more particularly as regards dis- 
putes not connected with the war. 


COMMERCE 


Provisional Commercial Agreement With 
Chile (Executive Agreement Series No. 
119) 


The Department of State has been informed 
by the American Embassy at Santiago that the 
Chilean Government has taken the necessary 
steps to bring into definitive force as of Jan- 
uary 5, 1940, the provisional commercial agree- 
ment between the United States and Chile 
effected by notes exchanged in Santiago on 
January 6 and February 1, 1938. 

This agreement continues in effect the provi- 
sions which have regulated commercial] relations 
between the United States and Chile in 
recent years on an unconditional most-favored- 
nation basis, pending the conclusion of a more 
comprehensive agreement or treaty. 

The provisional agreement, which does not 
include tariff concessions on individual com- 
modities, was published by the Department as 
Executive Agreement Series No. 119. 


LABOR 


Convention Fixing the Minimum Age for 
the Admission of Children to Employment 
at Sea (Revised 1936) 


Iraq 


According to a circular letter from the 
League of Nations dated January 17, 1940, the 
instrument of ratification by Iraq of the Con- 
vention Fixing the Minimum Age for the Ad- 
mission of Children to Employment at Sea 
(revised 1936), adopted by the International 
Labor Conference at its twenty-second session 
(Geneva, October 22-24, 1936), was registered 
with the Secretariat on December 30, 1939. 
According to information received from the 
League of Nations the following countries have 
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ratified this convention: Belgium, Brazil, Iraq, 
Norway, Sweden, and the United States of 
America. 


Convention Concerning the Use of White 
Lead in Painting (1921) 


Netherlands 

According to a circular letter from the 
League of Nations dated January 5, 1940, the 
instrument of ratification by the Netherlands 
of the Convention Concerning the Use of 
White Lead in Painting, adopted by the Inter- 
national Labor Conference at its third session 
(Geneva, October 25—-November 19, 1921), was 
registered with the Secretariat on December 
15, 1939. 


Convention Concerning Night Work in 
Bakeries 


Sweden 


According to a circular letter from the 
League of Nations dated January 23, 1940, the 
instrument of ratification by Sweden of the 
Convention Concerning Night Work in Bak- 
eries, adopted by the International Labor Con- 
ference at its seventh session (Geneva, May 19- 
June 10, 1925), was registered with the Sec- 
retariat on January 5, 1940. 

According to information received from the 
League of Nations the following countries have 
ratified the convention: Bulgaria, Chile, Co- 
lombia, Cuba, Estonia, Finland, Ireland, Lux- 
emburg, Nicaragua, Spain, Sweden, and Uru- 
guay. 


TELECOMMUNICATIONS 


North American Regional Broadcasting 
Agreement 


The American Embassy at Mexico City has 
reported to the Department of State that the 
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decree which gave to the North American Re. 
gional Broadcasting Agreement the approval 
of the Government of Mexico was published in 
the Diario Oficial of February 15, 1940, and 
that no reservations have been made by Mexico, 
It is added that it was expected that the Gov. 
ernment of Cuba, as the depository Govern- 
ment, would be notified by telegraph on Feb- 
ruary 16, 1940. 

The North American Regional Broadcasting 
Agreement was signed at Habana, Cuba, at the 
conclusion of the First Inter-American Radio 
Conference on December 13, 1937. It was 
signed by representatives of Canada, Cuba, the 
Dominican Republic, Haiti, Mexico, and the 
United States. 

The agreement was not to become effective 
until ratified by Canada, Cuba, Mexico, and 
the United States. The ratification by Mexico 
is the last required to make the agreement ef- 
fective and makes possible the necessary § 
engineering measures for making the North f 
American Regional Broadcasting Agreement 
operative. 
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